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Amid Encircling Gloom 


HE world is filled with forebodings of disaster. 

Even the most consistent pessimists did not, 
and could not have, anticipated two years ago that 
a world so recently plucked from the burning could 
be so soon confronting another holocaust. It is as 
if mankind were intent upon proving to the hilt 
that it is incapable of achieving sanity and health 
amidst the conditions set by a global society. 

The present alarm began with the coup d’etat in 
Czechoslovakia; and was heightened by the suicide 
of Masaryk. These two events revealed the relent- 
lessness of the communist will-to-power and the 
vanity of confidence in so-called “bridges” between 
Russia and the West. Czechoslovakia was, in a 
sense, the last of these bridges and Masaryk’s sui- 
cide may well have been induced by despair over the 
impossibility of preserving it. One most hasten to 
add that we are not guiltless in the chain of events 
which led to the destruction of this bridge, though 
the charges of Henry Wallace about our alleged 
complicity are fantastic. We did refuse Czecho- 
slovakia a loan through the Export-Import bank 
after her withdrawal from the Marshall Plan. We 
insisted in effect that she had made her bed and 
would have to lie in it. One must mention this 
fact because the wild men in our Congress are cur- 
rently engaged in trying to stop the last remnants 
of East-West trade in Europe, though such a policy 
would be to our detriment, unless it is assumed 
that war has become both imminent and necessary. 

The general alarm was heightened by the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for the enactment of selective serv- 
ice and Universal Military training. This meant 
that the leaders in Washington were no longer con- 
fident that a political and economic program for 
the containment of communism could be relied upon 
to stem the communist tide. 

The most important question facing us is whether 
the alarm in the nation’s capitol and in our popula- 
tion represents a justified alertness to imminent 
military peril, or whether we are involved in the 
stupidity of meeting political peril by military 
threats. Though the general public unfortunately 


is not privy to all the strategic secrets which deter- 
mine official policy, we can piece enough of the 
general picture together, to come to the conclusion 
that the mounting military tension is partly justi- 
fied and partly an example of the mentioned stu- 
pidity. 

Insofar as communist strategy avails itself of 
both military and political pressure it must be 
countered by both types of defense. The military 
aspect of the Italian situation lies in the possibility 
of an armed uprising after the election and the 
probable defeat of the Italian communists by a too 
narrow margin. The possible involvement of Yugo- 
slav military forces in such a venture is attested as 
a possibility by such a sober and reliable observer 
as Anne O’Hare McCormick. 

On the other hand the Italian election is pri- 
marily a political contest between the communist 
and the Western forces. Military threats and such 
promises as the return of Trieste are, on the whole, 
both futile and dangerous as election propaganda. 
It is worth observing that the non-communist forces 
would have a much better chance of defeating the 
communists overwhelmingly if the program of the 
Christian-Democratic party contained proposals for 
genuine land reform. The Catholic church would 
be well advised if it used less religious pressure in 
the election and filled the program of its Christian 
party with more genuine socio-moral content. 

This weakness of the so-called “democratic” 
cause in Italy is rather typical of our total situation. 
One has the feeling that our cause is not quite good 
enough to win the allegiance of the impoverished 
people of the world. “If,” declared Mr. Justice 
Douglas recently, “we fashion our policy merely 
in terms of anti-communism—we will end by rail- 
ing and ranting at the specter of communism but 
do nothing to eliminate the conditions upon which 
communism thrives. If we follow that course war 
will soon appear as the only alternative and this 
time war could be an Armageddon.” Insofar as the 
policy which Mr. Douglas describes as a possibility 
has already become a reality, we have cause for the 





gravest apprehensions and reason for increasing 
criticism of the government’s policy. 


There is one further reason for grave concern. 
Our possession of a monopoly in atomic weapons, 
and our fear that the monopoly will run out in the 
next three to ten years, confronts both the anti- 
communist public and the defense forces of the 
country with a terrible temptation. They might not 
succumb to the temptation to the degree of propos- 
ing a “preventative” war, though even that proposal 
is frequently heard. But they could easily succumb 
to it to the degree of refusing to exercise the 
forebearance without which it will be impossible to 
prevent present tensions from breaking out into 
overt conflict. 


If our generation should be plunged into the final 
war through such considerations it would be indeed 
the final ironic and tragic culmination of the pre- 
tensions of modern man. Confidence in the strength 
which technical mastery has given to him would be 
the final form of hybris. Anxiety, lest the strength 
should not avail in the long run, would be the final 
form of the human insecurity which human pride 
only slightly obscures. And the self-destruction of 
the world, consequent upon such a policy, would 
be the final Nemesis to overtake human pretensions. 
One need not accuse our defense forces of nefari- 
ous motives to envisage such a dread possibility. 
An honest concern for the defense of the nation 
might well be their primary conscious motive. They 
would merely illustrate the human predicament 
confessed by St. Paul in the words: “For the good 
that I would I do not; and the evil which I would 
not, that I do.” 


Those of us who are not pacifists and perfection- 
ists have long since learned the necessity and the 
responsibility of defending tolerably decent civiliza- 
tions against worse alternatives. We must do that 
now. But if the Christian faith has any word to 
speak to the nation in such a dread time as this, 
it must certainly contain these warnings drawn 
from the Gospel, reminding us that we face not 
merely a Russian or communist peril but the threat 
of a divine judgment. We are drifting toward a 
possible calamity in which even the most self- 
righteous assurance of the justice of our cause will 
give us no easy conscience. R.N. 


Editorial Notes 


The suicide of Foreign Minister Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia points to a very interesting aspect 
of human existence. Opinions about Masaryk dif- 


fered. Some regarded him as too frivolous and 
cynical to be a true son of his father; and they felt 
that his willingness to become the foreign secretary 
of a communist government, despite his well- 
known aversion to Communism to be a proof of 
this lack of inner integrity. Yet he proved himself 
in possession of a final resource of such integrity 
by taking his life. Suicide is not an ideal way of 
coming to terms with the issues of life. Masaryk’s 
father had, in fact, written a pamphlet in his youth 
against suicide. Yet the son proved his loyalty to 
his father’s political ideals by violating his father’s 
scruples against suicide. That men may be forced 
into a position in which they can maintain the in- 
tegrity of their soul only by taking their life, points 
to a dimension of human selfhood which makes non- 
sense of most modern theories of “self-realization.” 





Whatever may be said about the wisdom or the 
futility of the original United Nations decision to 
partition Palestine, we have made confusion worse 
confounded by disavowing the decision which we 
ourselves had prompted. We have made matters 
even worse by offering no clear alternative, either 
political or military. The lack of a military alterna- 
tive will expose Palestine to the gravest dangers 
after May 15th when the British Mandate ter- 
minates. Nor do we have a clear political alterna- 
tive. The proposal to turn the matter over to the 
trusteeship council of the United Nations contains 
nothing positive. It is merely meant to submit it 
to an organ of the United Nations in which the 
Russians have no voice. 


No one doubts that strategic considerations were 
responsible for our about-face. If they are as 
weighty as is claimed they should have determined 
our policy three months ago. American prestige has 
suffered a major blow by our action; and the United 
Nations has suffered an even greater blow. No one 
believes that it will be possible to achieve a workable 
accord through the United Nations. Subsequent 
history may prove this reversal to have been the 
straw to break the camel’s back, as far as the United 
Nations is concerned. 


Meanwhile the Jews, bearing the wounds of the 
Hitler decade upon their bodies and souls, have 
been again grievously wounded. And not even the 
Stratton bill has been passed as a possible balm for 
those wounds. The whole situation is almost too 
tragic to contemplate. But the whole world situa- 
tion has become so tragic that the perplexities of this 
particular problem only engage a fraction of our 
conscience. R. N. 
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Is Federal Church Union Enough? 


FREDERICK W. SCHROEDER 


UITE recently the Protestant churches of 

America were challenged to transcend their 
present divisions by establishing a Federal Union 
of churches; and to do it now. The chief spokes- 
man for the proposal was the well-known mis- 
sionary and churchman, Dr. E. Stanley Jones. On 
his tour through the country he presented the ur- 
gency of church union with the cogency of a scholar 
and the persuasiveness of an evangelist. His zeal 
in this matter is shared by many; ministers no less 
than lay people. The importance of this one-man 
crusade can hardly be over-emphasized, for a divided 
Protestantism is unable to cope with the problems 
that are national and universal in scope. Moreover, 
a divided church has no moral right to ask the na- 
tions of the world to compose their differences un- 
less it first sets its own house in order. 

With the over-all purpose of the crusade for 
church union only those will find fault who are 
comfortable in their denominational isolationism or 
exclusiveness. But regarding the specific proposal 
to set up a Federal Union many will have serious 
misgivings ; not because of its infeasibility or their 
unwillingness to go as far as Dr. Jones proposes, but 
because his proposal is not sufficiently radical to 
come to grips with the problem of denomination- 
alism. 

Now it may be true, as it has been argued, that 
Federal Union is the only kind of union possible 
now. Any kind of proposal looking toward organic 
union within the immediate future is foredoomed 
to failure. That may well be set down as a sober 
fact even though ecclesiastical leaders make forth- 
right statements now and then concerning the scan- 
dal of sectarianism and the imperative of tearing 
down denominational fences. To what extent there 
is a widespread willingness to subordinate denomi- 
national interests to advance the cause of the church 
union no one may presume to speak with finality. 
Undoubtedly a good case can be made for the 
feasibility of a Federal Union as over against or- 
ganic union, based as it is on the premise that the 
present divisions will not be seriously disturbed. 

But the very ease with which Federal Union 
presumably can be brought about makes it suspect. 
A Presbyterian layman is quoted as saying, “This 
could take place sooner than the union of these two 
bodies” (Presbyterian U. S. and U. S. A.); a 
Lutheran pastor went on record to say: “I can get 
100 per cent of my people to approve of this”; 
several Episcopal and Methodist bishops expressed 
hearty approval; and in many cities the popular 
vote at the meetings was reported as unanimously 
in favor. All this is heartening in a measure; but 
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disturbing as well. Anyone at all familiar with 
what tenacity denominations cling to their cherished 
traditions is moved to ask: Does Federal Union 
perhaps find such hearty approval because so little 
will be required of the several denominations by 
way of surrendering their autonomy or subordinat- 
ing revered customs and confessions? In other 
words, the very ease with which Federal Union can 
seemingly be brought into being suggests that it 
does not call for the radical kind of reorientation 
and reorganization which is the sine qua non of 
real church union. 

It may be argued, of course, that half a loaf is 
better than none. So it is, providing no fundamen- 
tal principles are sacrificed. In this instance, how- 
ever, there seems to be an all-too-facile concession 
to denominational intransigence. But the church 
which preaches the rigorous, uncompromising ethic 
of the Kingdom of God can ill afford to be less 
rigorous with itself. If perchance Federal Union 
is urged because of the prudential consideration 
that this is all that can be hoped for at this time 
the world must conclude that churches are just as 
ready to compromise when their own vested inter- 
ests are at stake as secular institutions and organi- 
zations are accused of doing. A church that is 
really sincere in its conviction that our present divi- 
sions are not in harmony with the will of Christ 
will need to deal far more rigorously with the 
liability of denominationalism than seems to be 
envisaged in this plan of Federal Union. . 

The question that needs to be faced is this: Is 
Federal Union a real union? By way of assuring 
us that it is, attention has been called to its similar- 
ity with the union of the forty-eight states com- 
prising the United States of America, the various 
denominations being so many branches of the 
united church. But are the two situations really 
analogous? The forty-eight states are separated 
geographically, but the branches of the Federal 
Union of churches would be separated con fessional- 
ly. The geographical division of states is one of 
convenience, the confessional division of churches 
is one of conviction. Whereas Missourians, New 
Yorkers, Ohioans, or Texans cease to think of 
themselves as such when they move to another 
state because they are first of all Americans, Meth- 
odists will remain Methodists, Presbyterians will 
still be Presbyterians, and so will all the rest con- 
tinue to be what they were regardless of where they 
live. As long as primary loyalty is given to the 
branch instead of to the Union nothing will really 
be changed on the community level. 

It is precisely at this point where the luxury of 





our present divisions becomes a liability. Here we 
have a waste of man-power and money because of 
over-lapping ; here competing churches are fighting 
for their very existence; here people are confused 
by the number and variety of churches. In other 
words Federal Union does not solve the problem of 
competition and confusion on the community level. 
As long as we retain our present labels of distinc- 
tion and our corporate entities within a united 
church it will be a union in name rather than in 
fact. 

But a union in name or appearance only might 
easily prove to be more disastrous to the church 
than our present divisions. The very integrity of 
the church might thereby be placed in jeopardy. 
To claim to be united while retaining our present 
divisions and distinctions within the framework of 
what would be no more than a glorified holding 
corporation might lay the church open to the charge 
of insincerity. It is better to confess with chagrin 
and shame that we are divided than to claim a unity 
that is not really convincing. Even now the sin- 
cerity of the church is not entirely above suspicion; 
for to claim reality for the Una Sancta, as we are 
wont to do, while regarding with complacency the 
divisions that break the fellowship in the empirical 
church is an incongruity that is hard to explain. 
Granted that the Una Sancta is always something 
infinitely more than any organization or institution 
it still remains true that where the Una Sancta is 
taken seriously it must take on form and substance 
on the level of history, otherwise it becomes so 
nebulous as to become a metaphysical abstraction. 

Similarly, when we talk about church union we 
need to think in more radical terms than simply 
proposing a super-church to which the separate 
bodies yield a measure of their sovereignty. With- 
out a willingness to surrender or at least subordi- 
nate sectarian labels and loyalties to the one supreme 
loyalty—loyalty to Christ and the church which 
is his body—church union becomes rather mean- 
ingless. And when all is said and done is it not 
enough to be known simply as Christians without 
that plus element which our spiritual progenitors 
introduced either because of conscience or conve- 
nience? Whatever validity these distinguishing and 
divisive elements may have had—and this writer 
believes they had validity—have now for the most 
part become irrelevant, for the several insights and 
emphases of denominational founders have become 
pretty much the common property of Protestantism 
as a whole. To some of us at least there is some- 
thing rather presumptuous or anachronistic to con- 
tinue to think of ourselves as Congregational 
Christians, as Evangelical and Reformed Christians, 
or as Presbyterian Christians. 


To continue to use these “trade names” is to 
merit St. Paul’s rebuke of the Corinthian Chris- 
tians: “What then is Apollos? and what is Paul? 


Ministers through whom ye believed. . . . All are 


yours; and ye are Christ’s.” Surely, few of us 
would want to claim that our particular brand of 
Christianity is better than that of those who wor- 
ship across the street. It is generally agreed today 
that at least the major denominations are one in 
the essentials of the Christian faith, specifically 
in their acknowledgment of and commitment to 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. The things that 
divide us now are the man-made arrangements of 
our separate organizations and not the God-given 
realities of our common faith. These human accre- 
tions we ought to be willing to transcend, to alter, 
and, where necessary, to surrender for the sake of 
a more effective Christian witness to the world. 

Let not this be interpreted as a mark of irrespon- 
sible disrespect for whatever is true and precious in 
our respective traditions; neither let it be regarded 
as a plea for uniformity or for what has been called 
an “undifferentiated union.” It is not necessary to 
sacrifice diversity for the sake of unity. Diversity 
does not require divisions to maintain itself. Diver- 
sities that are not just peculiarities should and can 
be retained. For example, within a united church 
there is room for diversity in worship, for the 
liturgical and the non-liturgical type of service; 
there is room for such diverse modes of baptism as 
sprinkling and immersion; and there is room for 
diversity in theology. Every major denomination 
at this moment has theological conservatives and 
liberals within its fold; if they can work and wor- 
ship together in their present household of faith it 
will be no more difficult within the larger fellowship 
of a united church. 

And as for polity let it be admitted at once that 
there is nothing sacrosanct about any form of 
church government thus far evolved. The New 
Testament makes no other stipulation than that 
“all things be done decently and in order.” Un- 
doubtedly most of us are partial to the particular 
form of ecclesiastical order to which we are accus- 
tomed, but those of us who have adjusted ourselves 
to the changes of one merger and are preparing 
ourselves for the changes incident to another can 
bear witness that while there is a momentary feeling 
of strangeness the transition can be made without 
any injury to faith or fellowship. 

Now it may well be that the kind of church union 
that is envisaged here is a rather remote probability, 
nevertheless its possibilities must not be ruled out. 
At least six denominations have taken favorable 
action on the proposed Christian unity conference ; 
that provides some basis for hope. Even if no more 
than six are ready to unite, church union by their 
very action will have received a mighty impetus. 
“Let those unite who will” was the challenge thrown 
out about twenty years ago by an ardent advocate 
of church union. Perhaps some denominations now 
have the will to unite, cost what it may. 
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On the Question, “What Shall I Preach?” 


BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


— reveals the emptiness of modern 
Protestantism more than the question which 
haunts the minister throughout the fifty-two weeks 
of the year: “What shall I preach?” Recently this 
has been articulated boldly in a book which takes 
the question as its title and, as advertised con- 
spicuously in a full-page spread on the cover of a 
widely-circulated Christian periodical, “offers both 
stimulus and guidance” to the busy minister who 
seeks “a tool for saving time and worry.” In this 
instance the anxiety of the modern minister, usually 
repressed within the walls of the study, becomes 
vocal. Fated to play the role of “the happy en- 
gineer” who has the consuming task of keeping 
the machinery of the church well-oiled and polished, 
the modern minister looks with anxiety toward the 
future, finding that the Sundays bear down upon 
him with incredible swiftness. Every Monday 
forces upon him anew the question as to what the 
sermon subject will be for the following Lord’s 
Day and frequently gives rise to a worry as to 
whether he will be able to find enough material to 
expand the topic to the respectable length of twenty 
minutes or so. 

Fortunately—or more properly, unfortunately— 
the busy minister is often saved from his dilemma 
in one or more of several ways. For example, he 
may have been blessed with a “gift of gab” which 
at best yields an inspired and impressive exhibition 
of pulpit oratory, at worst produces the “much-ado- 
about-nothing” kind of sermon which someone has 
aptly described as “a bunch of borrowed illustra- 
tions tied together with a baby-ribbon.” Or, the 
harassed minister may turn to the literary (sic!) 
sources of our highly commercialized civilization. 
With only a little trouble and expense, he can tap 
a vast reservoir of available homiletical “helps”: 
suggestive sermon topics and texts culled from the 
Bible by some industrious student who has had the 
time and patience to explore that rich “mine” of 
material; challenging suggestions as to “values” 
discovered in the field of secular literature by one 
who has read widely; striking illustrations coined 
in the mint of some homiletical mind and, after 
years of pragmatic usage and careful indexing, 
finally released as legal tender among all ministers. 
Moreover, there is also the so-called “church calen- 
dar,” which provides abundant opportunity for 
“occasional sermons,” with harmless themes ranging 
from those which give the glory to mother to those 
which exhort the congregation to remember the 
financial extremities of the retired ministers. Often 
this burden, which rests heavily upon the minister’s 
shoulders, is temporarily relieved by inviting a 
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pulpit guest from time to time (at no extra expense) 
to champion one of the causes included within the 
“church calendar.” And finally, the minister, having 
won a five-year struggle with the ceaseless proces- 
sion of the Sundays, may move on to another 
parish, comforting himself with the thought that 
he has made his “contribution” to the community 
and reminding himself that it is always best to 
leave while the welcome is still good. Then, in a 
more pious sense than the words originally intended, 
he may “roll out the barrel” and begin all over 
again—amending, perfecting, and polishing the old 
sermons, and replenishing the stockpile with new 
creations as time and inspiration may allow. 

This description, which, thanks to the grace of 
God does not apply to all cases, suggests the crisis 
of contemporary Protestantism. Protestantism lays 
claim to the centrality of the preaching of the Word. 
This is its raison d’etre. This is its only claim to 
uniqueness and unity: the conviction that preaching 
carries with it sacramental power by means of which 
God creates the fellowship of an invisible church. 
Judaism is distinguished by the reading of the 
scroll of the Torah; Catholicism is distinguished 
by the elevation of the Host in the Mass; but, ac- 
cording to the Protestant view, when two or three 
are gathered together for the hearing of the Word, 
the Church is there. From the perspective of this 
tradition in which preaching occupies a place of 
preeminent importance, how disturbing is the mod- 
ern preacher’s recurring question: “What shall I 
preach ?” 

In fairness, let it be said that the minister cannot 
wholly be blamed. He is, after all, a child of his 
day. Too often the contemporary church evaluates 
success in terms of statistics, or measures its spiri- 
tual vitality in terms of concerted drives, crusades, 
and programs of one kind or another, or gauges its 
effectiveness in terms of a ceaseless round of ac- 
tivities for all ages so that something is “doing” 
every day or night of the week. This is the ac- 
cepted pattern of church life in our day, and if the 
minister’s church is to make an impact upon the 
community, if it is to do its share cooperatively 
with other churches, the role of the “busy minister” 
is unavoidable. He must be the dynamo which keeps 
the machinery going. His leadership, his ingenuity, 
his business ability, his ceaseless and untiring effort 
are necessary constantly. Like Moses of old, he 
dare not let his hands droop if the battle against 
the Amelekites is to go well. 

Therefore, the judgment is not only upon the 
individual minister who raises “the all-important 
evestion,”’ but upon all of modern Protestantism 








which makes the question necessary. The plain 
and sobering fact is that modern Protestantism 
does not have a clear and convinced understanding 
of what its gospel is. It has sold its birthright for 
a mess of secular pottage, with the result that the 
pulpit too often adopts not only the language but 
also the methods and the superficiality of the world 
in which we live. The situation is precisely parallel 
to that which once stirred up prophets who pro- 
tested against the syncretistic attempt to fuse the 
faith of Sinai with popular Baal religion, perceiving 
that the old religious forms were emptied of mean- 
ing and made vehicles for the expression of human 
idolatry. In the modern world the process of syn- 
cretism has taken place just as subtly and with 
similarly far-reaching manifestations: the tradi- 
tional Christian forms are employed, but into them 
has been poured the spirit of modern idolatries. 
This is illustrated by the minister who takes a Biblical 
text as a “point of departure,” from which he enters 
into the secular domains of psychology, philosophy, 
and plain homespun common-sense stripped of all 
of the ornamentations of theology. Yet the modern 
syncretism is evidenced more completely by the 
entire round of church activities, in which, as some- 
one has put it, the business of the Kingdom is made 
identical with the “busy-ness” of the Kingdom. 
Well might a prophetic spirit cry out, in the lan- 
guage of Jeremiah: “My people have committed 
two evils: they have forsaken Me, the fountain of 
living waters, and hewed out cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, that can hold no water!” 

It is time to remember that Protestantism began 
as a preaching movement; from the outset it was 
evangelical in spirit and program. Traditionally 
the centrality of preaching has been emphasized by 
putting the pulpit, rather than the altar, at the cen- 
ter. It was the conviction of Protestant leaders 
that preaching can and does accomplish a miracle 
in a service of worship, not the miracle of trans- 
substantiation as in the Catholic Mass, but the 
miracle of God’s grace in the human heart com- 
municated by the sacrament of the spoken Word. 
Thus Protestantism has claimed the centrality of 
the pulpit and the spoken Word, as against the 
Roman Church which has reserved the place of 
centrality for the altar and the elevation of the 
Host. In recent years, a growing liturgical em- 
phasis has brought about a change in Protestant 
architecture, with the result that the altar has tended 
to become the focal point of attention. But Protes- 
tantism must recognize that, regardless of the loca- 
tion of the pulpit, the preaching of the Word is the 
center of the worship service. As Paul said, it is 


the “foolishness of preaching” which God has 
chosen as his means of saving men: not the act of 
preaching itself, which gives room for the human 
element of cleverness and dramatic effect and pride, 
but (as the Greek kerygma means) the good news 





proclaimed by the preacher: the preaching or mes- 
sage of the Cross.. The minister is called and com- 
missioned to proclaim, not the wisdom of the world, 
but the foolishness of God which is wiser than 
men. 

God forgive the Protestant Church for being 
involved in the situation which makes it necessary 
for a minister to approach the responsibility of 
the pulpit with an anxiety and indecision arising 
out of the pressure of his busy-ness! How dismal 
is the church’s predicament when a minister finds 
himself commissioned to proclaimed the Word of 
God to hungry souls, to communicate by the spoken 
Word the miracle of God’s grace in the human 
heart, yet pathetically asks the question: “What 
shall I preach?” Let the asking of that question 
drive the minister, not to the book stores, but to 
his knees! In his distress, let him not drink from 
the broken cisterns of secular culture, but let him 
turn to the Bible diligently, receptively, eagerly— 
there drinking from “the Fountain of living water.” 
And with the judgment of God upon the Protestant 
Church as a whole, let it return to the sources of 
its faith, as in a time of religious syncretism Elijah 
demanded a return to the Convenant of Sinai. Then 
let the church again proclaim the evangel of God’s 
miracle: the miracle of His love to the sinner, the 
miracle of His act of reconciliation in Jesus Christ. 





Foreign Subscription Fund 

Our gift subscriptions, made possible by our friends 
and readers to leaders of the Ecumenical Church, have 
prompted many grateful replies, a few of which follow: 

ny . I am sure that your journal will be of great 
help ‘to me, and I shall look forward to receiving each 
issue with pleasure and profit.” G. Bdez-Camargo, 
Mexico City, Mexico — “Many thanks for . . . the 
pleasure of being a subscriber to CHRISTIANITY AND 
crIsIs. ... You will allow me to translate some of the 
articles into Bulgarian? . . .” Vassil Ziapkoff, Sofia, 
Bulgaria — “. . . I want to express my deep gratitude 
for this gift which I appreciate very highly.” Harry 
Johansson, Sigtuna, Sweden — “. . . The contents of 
CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS are really excellent and 
greatly help us to broaden our intellectual and spiritual 
outlook. .. .” Bishop Emery Révész, Debrecen, Hun- 
gary — “You can hardly imagine what it means to me 
to get your journal regularly and what a vital link with 
world-wide Christianity it is for me. . . . A number 
of friends are reading it as eagerly as I.” Kurt W. 
Diill, Lippstadt Westfalen, Germany — “. . . I assure 
you the copies of CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS will be read 
with great interest, as our people are always eager to 
learn something of the lines of thought of your great 
people.” Rev. T. Carlyle Murphy, Glasgow, Scotland — 
“. .. I beg to say that I always read your paper with 
much interest... .” M. C. Fallentin, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


GENEVA: The Churches and Refugees 


Increased grants from governments represented in 
the International Refugee Organization were urged 
by the Ecumenical Refugee Commission of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Meanwhile, the Commission declared, a three-fold 
obligation is laid upon the churches: (1) they must 
inform their governments of the churches’ concern 
over the restrictions and limitations placed upon IRO; 
(2) they must increase their own efforts for refugees; 
and (3) they must “assure the best possible opportuni- 
ties for livelihood and normal social contracts and a 
true Christian welcome for all who come within their 
borders.” 

The Commission said it viewed with “special con- 
cern” the “deplorable situation in Greece, so severely 
complicated by the guerilla terrorism, which has made 
half a million people homeless and laid upon the priests 
and parishes heavy burdens for both physical help and 
spiritual consolation.” 

Besides referring to Greece, the Commission stressed 
the following refugee situations: 

FRANCE: Every month, some 3,000 refugees infil- 
trate into this country, working their way westward 
in the hope of finding a haven and a fresh start in life. 

ITALY: Refugees are arriving surreptitiously from 
across the Yugoslav and Austrian borders. They 
consist of Yugoslav Volksdeutsche and Hungarians. 

GERMANY: The forthcoming release from concen- 
tration camps of 3,000 Romanian, Hungarian and Yugo- 
slav Volksdeutsche will further aggravate “a social 
vacuum already crowded with misery.” 

AUSTRIA: A large, clandestine movement of vari- 
ous groups into the country is increasing the refugee 
population by 62,000 over the figure a year ago, in 
spite of considerable emigration. 

INDIA and PAKISTAN: Millions of Hindus and 
Moslems are involved in mutual mass transfers on the 
lowest refugee level. In India are a number of Chris- 
tian refugees forced out of Pakistan. 

The Commission added that millions of homeless are 
still wandering through China, and-that the possibility 
has arisen of masses of new refugees from Palestine 
and other areas. 

Expressing concern that “much of the resettlement of 
refugees thus far has been in terms of worker selec- 
tion, which has ignored family ties and commitments,” 
the Commission authorized a strong protest to IRO 
“against any resettlement plans which fail to recognize 
family obligations as basic to the problem.” R.N.S. 


Impressions of America 


The following excerpts are from a statement made 
by Miss Jean Fraser, Secretary of the Youth Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches. 

Hospitality during my six weeks stay in America, 
was as generous as I had expected from hearing many 
travellers’ tales and I have never eaten such a variety 
of food. In one thing, however, I found the groups 
of Americans I had met abroad had not prepared me 
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for the real situation. I had always met them in inter- 
racial groups and I had not realized to what extent 
they were still pioneering. I was thrilled with the 
boldness of the idea of a nation of equal citizens of 
many races. It is surely something worth working 
for even at a high cost. 

The size of the United States I knew theoretically 
but I had not reckoned with the practical consequences 
in national organization. I was intensely conscious 
of the difference between Europe with its sovereign 
nations, mostly comparable in size to a single state, 
many with only one dominant form of Protestantism 
and the vastness of the United States with its multitude 
of variations of Protestantism. I was able to see the 
extent of the achievement of national organizations in 
the meetings of the International Council of Religious 
Education at Grand Rapids and of the Foreign Missions 
Conference and the Missionary Education Movement 
at Buck Hill Falls. Yet the enthusiasm with which 
Americans tell their organizational story is apt to meet 
with little response in Europe, for it has not yet its 
counterpart in any large scale in Europe where tradi- 
tions of local autonomy are still strong. .. . 

One disappointment has been to discover that the 
American churches are no more successful than those 
of any other country I know in a ministry to the 
“masses.” They seem on the whole to have abandoned 
the religious for the social ministry in the industrial 
areas of great cities, leaving the Christian message to 
be interpreted by “shop front” churches and sects or 
by other institutions. This suggests either that church 
membership as we understand it is not a necessary 
part of the Gospel message or that the industrial 
worker—typical product of modern society—is not 
capable of Christian faith. The difficulties of a con- 
stantly changing population and of the predominance 
of Roman Catholics among the immigrant workers 
has been pointed out to me, but for the sake of the 
spiritual health of any church it seems that it cannot 
retreat behind an income or occupation bracket. It 
needs the contribution of faith, fellowship and experi- 
ence which the industrial worker can bring. This is 
a pioneer mission field of primary importance through- 
out the world. 


NORWAY: Laymen to Rule Norwegian Church 
In Reorganization Plan 


Far-reaching changes in the internal administration 
of the Norwegian State Lutheran Church are recom- 
mended in the report of a special governmental com- 
mission set up in November, 1945, under the 
chairmanship of Bishop Eivind Berggrav, Primate of 
the Church. The commission’s report has now been 
made public and is expected to form the basis of a 
new law to be passed by parliament and made effective 
next year. 

One of its most important recommendations concerns 
the establishment of a church council, to consist of 25 
members, the majority of whom will be laymen. The 
council will include nine clergymen and two theological 
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professors, but only three of Norway’s eight Lutheran 
bishops will have seats. 


According to church leaders, the proposed new law 
will climax “more than a hundred years’ struggle for 
church reforms,” and will mark the beginning of 
greater and more active participation by laymen in the 
church’s work. 


“As a matter of fact,” one spokesman declared, “the 
coming top organization of the Norwegian Church 
may be characterized as the achievement of the lay 
people. This democratic development is bound to 
create more interest in the church, and will mark the 
disappearance of old tensions between the clergy and 
the laity.” 

In its report, the special commission urged that “so 
long as the present conditions between church and 
staté exist in Norway, and in response to parliamentary 
practice in this country, the king should continue to be 


the supreme executive of the church.” R.N.S. 
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GERMANY: The Church and Freedom 


In Bishop Theophil Wurm’s annual report, recently 
issued at Stuttgart, appears the following significant 
analysis : 


One has also realized that the Evangelical Church 
has to pay more and more attention to the political 
and economic development of Germany. Due to the 
close connection to the political leadership of the Fed- 
eral Government and the individual states, the Ref- 
ormation had burdened secular authorities with 
ecclesiastical obligations; during the 19th century the 
position of the churches and the active ecclesiastical 
groups had become politically more conservative. This 
position was furthered by an extended refusal in 
Christian belief and ecclesiastical life by the progres- 
sive political groups. In doing so the connection of 
the church with large circles of the people, especially 
with the industrial workers, was lost. Today the 
church is represented again by open discussions be- 
tween leading personalities of both groups. 


Twenty-seven million Evangelical Christians live in 
the Eastern Zone. During the past year the church 
has been successful in strengthening the connections 
with these people. In urgent cases, i.e., at the installa- 
tion of the Bishops in Braunschweig, Hannover, Meck- 
lenburg, Sachsen, Schleswig-Holstein, Thueringen the 
zone borders could be crossed. But what will be the 
result of these events? There is no doubt that the 
church will make every effort for a real peace and the 
unity of Germany. She will not be able to make a 
clearcut decision between East and West, she can in 
principle not accept one economic system and reject 
the other. The battles of the past have taught the 
church that there is no, and that there should not be, 
an “and” between the message she wants to proclaim 
and any social code—be it socialistic or individualistic. 
Her request to the foreign countries could and should 
be the following: Human right has to be respected, 
man’s freedom of decision has to be protected and 
human dignity has to be preserved everywhere, even 
in punishment. The church has to resist every form 
of serfdom. Die Neue Zeitung. 





We offer our apologies for the tardiness of this 
issue. The delay is due to a printers’ strike in 
New York, which was settled after a period of 


two weeks. 
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